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1 60 THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 



In Praise of thf Map 



W. P. James. The Lure of the Map. 2nd edit, vii and 120 pp. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1920. 7x4^ inches. 

The writer of this delightful little collection of literary essays informs his readers that if he 
had to choose one work to take with him to a desert island he would take an atlas. Surely 
the book of a man who thinks in this way deserves to be brought to the attention of geog- 
raphers. 

Six of the seven essays deal with subjects related to geography. The first, from which the 
collection takes its title, reveals the fascination of maps both ancient and modern. "Local 
Colour" tells of the search and conquest by novelists of an elusive genius loci. "Odysseys 
Old and New" analyses with a light hand the appeal that unknown countries have always 
made to the imagination, and "In Excelsis" carries the reader among mountain crags and 
snows with the Alpinists of the last two centuries. "Of the Lineage of Yorick" opens up the 
world of those men whose feeling for the spirit of foreign lands was truest — Borrow, Steven- 
son, Kinglake, Doughty, and others; while, in conclusion, "Pilgrims, Pirates, and Merchant 
Adventurers" introduces us to the possibilities of that most vital and absorbing field of 
historical study, the history of geographical discovery. 

Quite apart from the charm of its own style and substance, this book serves as an admi- 
rable introduction to those works of travel which have achieved recognition and maintained 
a high place in English literature. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A letter received from Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina of London, England, takes up the discus- 
sion of the philosophy of natural beauty thus: 

The note by Professor Davis in the Geographical Review for December 1920 prompts me 
to reply to the difficulty which he proffers about the intrinsic nature of landscape beauty, 
whether objective or subjective reality. Apart from Sir Francis Younghusband's repre- 
sentations in the Geographical Journal for July, 1920, which I most ardently uphold, I 
have myself been up against Professor Davis's question in deciding to what extent the 
discussion of natural beauty should find place in a work I am planning on the climate 
of England. To unravel this metaphysical intricacy one must first of all bear in mind 
that natural phenomena may be studied in regard to (1) their causes, (2) the actual 
phenomena themselves, (3) their effects. Now physical beauty can, I submit, be defined, 
for present purposes, as an effect of material dispositions upon the human mind and soul, 
and, therefore, may properly be discussed in scientific works under (3) above. In a strict 
sense, of course, all physical phenomena are only known as effects upon the mind which 
perceives them; but I employ the term "effect" to denote less direct influences such as, for 
example, that of environment upon the human mind and body. Thus a tree may be "beau- 
tiful" because the total disposition of material elements composing it endows the tree with a 
kind of personality which pleases and inspires the spirit. Consequently, while it is always 
right to express in a book what we feel about the beauty of mountain, tree, cloud, or other 
elements of landscape, it is only philosophical to discuss what we know of the beauty in 
writings which treat of the effects of physical phenomena as distinct from the things in 
themselves. This conclusion does not refute the proposition, quoted by Professor Davis, 
that "beauty is truth, truth beauty," that beauty is, indeed, an eternal verity; but it does 
demonstrate that high imaginative and intellectual faculties are required to comprehend 
and interpret the quality of beauty, — as it certainly postulates Omniscient Power behind 
the evolutionary processes of the universe. 

The metaphysical explanation of natural beauty may perhaps be rendered clearer by 
considering the simpler case of light. Objectively, light consists of electro-magnetic undula- 
tions in a medium, but light as light is a subjective reality only in relation to sentient beings. 
Similarly, the objective foundations of beauty are infinitely varied and complex; but beauty 
as beauty is subjective, and exists only in relation to self-conscious beings. 

L. C. W. Bonacina 



